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ORIGINAL MORAL TALES, | Conceiving it the best method of lulling all sus-| his heart like a pointed sword—one by one the 


picion of his purpose, he agreed to meet W orthing-} strokes swelled through the still air, and betore the 








* Life's bat a walking shadow.” ton at six in the morning. Completely wretched, last one had died away on the ear the arm was 
_ but exerting a desperate energy, he succeeded in) raised—the pistol cocked—and his finger on the 


HARRY RANSOM, 


commanding himself, and concealing the full ex-) trigger. Horrible thoughts glared across his soul 
OR THE ADVENTURES OF AN ATHEIST. } tent of the stormy fee lings that raged within his , as he was about to leap oll into that ftathomless 
bosom. hand mysterrous gulph of dim and shadowy gloom, 


-- <—-— -- 
CHAPTER THE LAST. 


— ————- ———— “ Now does he feel 

« His seeret murder shaking on his hands, 

“ Now minutely revolts: upbraids his faith-breach 

— “ Who then shall blame 

« His pestered senses to recoil, and start, 

“When all that is within him does condemn ! ; ' , 

© Itself far betag there ?” | he loved—every thing wore the same aspect as it the ¢ onflagration was very near. Twill perish in 
' 
' 


\ : 
| They separated, and he bent his course down to) when a loud shout of fire startled him so that the 
| thatsame spot on the Battery where he had made) pistol fell trom his hand. tmmediately the eity 


O’Fanagan feel the power of his arm. 


was inanuproar; the bells rang, the cnogimes rat 


The night Was still, clear, and serene, as if Was thed furiously along the streets, and a vivid stream 
lwhen a few hours ago he entered the house of her) of red light glared upon the sky, announcing that 





Tury dragged him roughly through the street did then, except that some stars had disappeared,! the flames, where perhaps | may do some good, 
. “e5 Ss 5 . 


ull they stood before Worthington’s lodgings.— 


wenty times their miserable victim braced every | 
verve to dash them to the ground, but the reflec-| lore uninterrupted silence wrapped up earth and) his guide for some time, and he held his way —the 
i < ‘ 


tion that one was related to Elizabeth Worthington, sky in unbroken slumber. How silent was every| bustle every moment increasing ~torches glared 
and that the other was the brother of Caroline thing around when compared with the agitations around him — engines thundercd by his side—scaling 
(—~, unnerved his arm, and drove every feeling of the guilty man’s bosom— how beautifully still ladders and long hooks were borne unnoticed be- 
of resentment from his heart. the broad sheet of water spread itself before him,! fore his taee—for as he approached he dared 
scarcely ruttled in the wandering breeze that crept, searcely to believe his sight was the dwelling of 
along ite silvery tide. The distant splash of the, Caroline C—— that was wrapped in the devour- 
sturgeon—the rippling of the water—the rustling, ing flames. A hope sprang up in his bosom that 
of the breeze—or ever and anon the long solemn: 
ery of the solitary watchman, that all is well, were | approached nearer, he heard the screams of her 
the only sounds that broke upon his listening ear. mother that her daughter was burning to death. 
Forgetting that his misery was all consequent upon) The tire had become so hot that it was searcely to 
‘his own guilt, he was ready to exclaim with the) be borne by the retreating erowd—but as all were 


and some had arisen; and the moon had held her) thought larry, as he started tor the scene, reckless, 
way higher up through the ocean of blue, and a, and in search of danger and death. “Phe light was 


Angry eyes were flashing upon him as he entered 
the house, and mounted into the small neat cham- 
ber of Worthington. He stood abashed in the 
presence of the two indignant young men, and 
the silence was for some time unbroken. 

At length Worthington said,“ Mr. Ransom, you 
are the being who, of all others, I most wished to 
see; you are probably prepared to comply with 


“ 


he might be the means of saving her, and as he 


my demands ?” | poet,— falling back from its scorching power, one tall form 

i. an. as “ God! that this earth should be so beautiful, was observed to detach itself from the multitude, 
What are they ” faltered Henry. \ haheshen eatin : . 

' and plunge into the flames. A female figure, at 


“ Do you ask what are they, Sir—what should be | ; 
J fy : He had prepared pistols, doubly loaded, to send) the same instant, appeared ata high window, and 


Md pty to one who would have disgraced aa him shrieking from the earth he had disgraced, a ladder was immediately and successfully raised 
“I understand you, Sir,” said Henry, “ but enee|| One hour he gave himselt for meditation. At) tor het relict. Many voices were exerted after 
mies as we are, may I inquire of your sister 7” twelve he was determined to put an end to sorrow. | the brave being who had ventured inside, but no- 
RE ge dant as a age we . | The deep toned bell of St. Paul's church had, thing was seen or heard except once, as a heavy 
Aye, Ot—K May increase your present envi- ‘long since pealed the hour of eleven, and yet the) part of the house tell into ruins, a loud shriek was 
ed — - kaow that she is about to be _—) wretched man paced along the lonely walk in all) heard above the crash of timbers, and then mingled 
lat Us han ld wh cera he hoary opi OF al wh e 
nt oo See is capable of ted oie , a | covered, he was convinced by his letter, and that!) The next day a mangled and scorched body 
Wl cede.” Skene aaa ie aes. & aa nom eased his heart of a heavy load. q hen he thought was dragged from under the ruitis, almost crushed 
thet you ee prsncni wd ad a ~ pale “wel Caroline ; and the thought of her drew tears, by the heavy weight beneath which it had been 
me satisfaction ?” ’ 6 from his eyes. His heart melted with fondness— | buried. It was for some time exposed to the pub- 
Every word hed hoon © dogger to Hlesty’s sou her ten thousand little actions of grace and sweet: lic view 5 and the happy school-boy, with his books 
és ts cet _— pr. |ness—the manner of her smile—the glow on her|j under his arm, paused and shuddered as he gazed 
whelmed with emotion. Elizabeth was married—| he — oe pit ate “ me gly a . . ge yonee an geet pt 
and hated him. He remembered her ieneannns| — back ss his remembrance like vivid reali-| a | ; oe when she read the ac- 
and beauty, so brightly contrasting with his owal? lhere are beings in this world who seem to} count in the papers. But the still, cold heart beat 
guilt—he remembered that oni et ET i a superior quality over others—an uncon-| not under their gaze, and it throbbed not with plea- 
g 


Seepeitlicenaiaih Wes seneaencl toe took smadis 40s ae scious magic-breathing music in their voice, and || sure—now tears were falling trom eyes it had loved 
“dnd if the terrible curse you speak of falls on ne from their eye, speaking in their every | so well. Days passed away, men continued to 
jour head, then lll gon Aese some reason 0 heliewe motion, and flinging a spell about their form, that, pursue their various occupations ; new beings rose 
there is a God.” : | makes them full of grace, and chat ms, and loveli-/ up to live, to love, to hope, and to despair; but 
‘ ness, and fascination. Caroline C was one!) Henry Ransom was no more. 
of these. Thus goes the world, a compound of happiness 
The most admirable object in creation is an} and anguish—of innocence and guilt—and thus it 
amiable and beautiful woman, and such a one was} will continue to be till man has learned to practice 
he now about to be parted from, for ever and ever.| as well us to admire virtue. How strange is the 
Spinal W teckel to cesennad chet uae as To let millions of ages roll on their long heavy | scene to one who, from “ the loop-holes of retreat,” 
sure would he purchase i this te pea plea way, and yet never, never to see that beloved ob-) looks out upon the confusion of the human kind— 
Alas, that any bej id aut : ject again—the thought was madness, and he w ould | dark vice, misfortune, passion, and despair, min- 
math @ treme 4 “ye. shou ta madly rush into|! not dwell on it. ton ae gled up with virtue, beauty, and joy. Our simpk 
e so lik “A a of sorrow—that any one should He was thus paying the forfeit of his former) tale is from nature, such as is yearly acted on the 
ike the silly fly, wooing the flame by which guilt, and absorbed in the misery of his present} stage of life, till time drops his dark curtain, and 


Lis ¢ ' anit 
onsumed situation, when the clock struck. It went through’! the scene is closed. 








And now the curse had fallen, and he was! 
pluaged deep in wretchedness and shame—he was | 
i the presence of two beings against whom he 
‘alt no malice, yet who wished to kill him. Should! 
he accept the challenge of both he must probably 
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experince, that there is a God 
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THE DRAMA. 





Alas this t 
Liv taste tee I 


tome, tn cha heauts reared 


trove hrevered 


LESTORATION, 
On Tht 
Anew drama, bearing 
ed 
Theatre 


comed, 


DIAMOND ¢ hor 


the above tithe, is announe- 
beme | 


a 


us 7 at Chatham 


of My 


liicrary 


preparation (sardenu 

Stone, Uv 
acquirement 
‘The 


ister city have spoken in terms of 
approbation ol the play as repre sented, and we 


8 from the pen 


of 


an, reotleman 







and histriome powers of inferior order 


reviewers ot a 


— 


lend a willing vooce in giving echoto them praises, 


~ 


2 ieee SET. 























for modest merit unnoticed, droops 
nius unrewarded, dies 
the style of 


and mative ve- 
* Restoration” 
Dimond, and 


is Written ui 
with beautiful 

The author's 
aim has been to blend, in a dramatic story, poetry 
the 
play worthy of perusal in the closet, or representa- 
tion on the The critical taste of a New-York 
audience has yet to decide how far he has been suc- 


abounds 


i npeeee 4 Sos 


4 passages, and situations of interest, 
with action, in such proportion as to render 


Stage 


cesstul. The following is a brief outline of the 
plot. Juan Laroque, an adventurer of humble ori- 


git, rises to the rank of captain in the service of the 


Manvel di Manilla, but is rivalled in his suit by 
Dou Leon of San Lucar, a grandee, and his supe- 
riov i command.  Laroque, indignant at a sup- 
posed imjyury, summons Leon to give him full re- 
dress in single combat, for which breach of disci- 
pline he is arrested, charged with mutiny and in- 
subordination in challenging his commander, con- 
demned, and stripped of all command. 
revenge, Laroque, in secret, colleagues with the foes 
of Leon to disgrace him 


king of Spain, and woos Dorinda, dauehter of Don | 


Stirred to 


Leon is suspected, aceus- 


’ —, " r 7 
j 9% THE NEW-YORK MIRROR, AND LADIES’ LITERARY GAZETTE. 
} The cuilty associates of Ransom fled re rit his : the Biseavan coast, near the an ammble and respectable lady, and as her jy. 
| place, to sin, und ia turn to perish . ow we a, Gin Os oe «~ commands. Here band, and a man of honour, Lam bound w ay 
found Worthiugton ondted to Ca ne, wh »- Te iL (s zales, oppressed and suller- swe in the most public and decided man 
; pune col ted riathe il raid to re n. s all the waves had ictt Phe censure of disapprobation of liberal « 
y than wetive por Ob an i who had t ‘ hoam ay ‘ value, Dorinda’s ciltwhen Cism must, from its ¢ haracter and nature eX. 
Lf. om the cere with tie victim : : ley wedded. Laroque himself becomes posses pressed in delicate and proper terms, and is there. 
: wretched life the walls {fo | token of his love, presents itt Dorin- tore to be regarded by its subjects ina fr rndiy, 
f possessed reason, the natural sribes con. da. who knows ot tor her husband's. Laroque’s suspi- generous point of view. But when low ribaldry, 
‘te every clank of his chain, every by that bial us are eroused, he imvents a tale which deceives and tilse and personal insinuation, are suflered {y 
smoth from his lips. and more thar wpe the ladw. end arrests Leon, who claims Laroque’s @ moment to usurp its station, the heart will swe 
ce voce of conscwnce, would have 1 ht) protection, which he promises, but treacherously at its unmannered ridicule, and the hand will rise 
hin what Haery discovered too late to protit by | withholds—avow's himself the man thet ruined him, .4gainst its insolent abuse. 


looms him to perpetual imprisonment, while he The article in question is one which, | am per. 


leads Dorinda in triumph to the altar Ipolito now) suaded, no gentleman could be guilty of « oulposing, 


' ’ " 
secms the oulyv barrier to his success: her ne 


rage and which so respectable a paper as the Mirror 
sould oot have permitted to disgrace its columns, 
It is an unprovoked and unnecessary attac h Upon the 
ieelings and character of a lady, who has Vears 
maintained a high and estimable rank in the thea. 
trical profession, and whose standing with a dis- 
criminating public, E trust, is not to be shaken by 
the opinions of a would-be withing, or the influence 
of a discontented individual. 


daily soothes, but secretly conspires her death..— 
Gsouzales hearme of his friend's confinement, gains 
admission into his prison, and at the moment !.eon for 
is doomed to sacrifice, leaps with him into the sea, 

nad both ese ape amid the darkness and confl ivra- 
con, While the soldiery believe them drowned.— 
Splendid preparations are made tor the nuptials of 
Laroque and Dorinda--Leon harangues the troops 


whe guards the outposts, aud excites them to es- ‘To begin, then, with our most sapient critic, if by 


that learned, honourable appellation, the author oj 
such a production may be styled; le, in the com. 
imencement of his scandalous remarks, in the most 
pomted and personal manner, denounces Mrs. 
Walstein as “ passing the hey-day of the blood, 
and fast approaching e’en to the vale of years”— 
aud inthe very next breath levels at her tor uot 
being sufliciently aged for the characters which itis 
her peculiar province to represent. What are we 
to make of this? He, in the first place, makes an 
ungentlemanly and shanderous assertion, and m the 
subsequent sentences, as if fearful of the conse- 
quences, has the hardihood and presumption to 
deny it. ‘he office of a critic is at once both 
thankless and unprofitable, and therefore the per- 
/ son who assumes the responsibility of undertaking 
it, should possess a sufficient talent, and a capable 
intelligence to preserve a due consistency on every 
topic, and by no means evince a total want of com- 
mon decency and common sense. 


cause—they 
Dir 
from the agents of Laroque, who attempt her life, 
and flees with her to contront the tyrant at the bri- 
lal--the royal herald summons all who dare forbid 


pouse his 


fly to arms, led by Leon, 


(sonzabes, and 


vo tee-(ronzales rescues [polita 


the nuptials, and Leon himself appears-—Ipolita 
produces the evidence of Don Leon’s innocence, 
and the prece concludes with the death of Laroque, 
and the “vestoration” of Leon to his wife and ho- 
nours,. 

There is also an amusing underplot, which in- 
troduces three comical personages, in Beatrice and 
her old and young lovers, Garcia and Diego. In 
this, the centre of dramatic attraction, we do not) 
doubt the author’s labours will be crowned with 
more than approbation, 





THEATRE CHATHAM GARDEN. 
| Wednesday, October 13.—The tragedy of * Ber- 
tra,” and * The Lrish Tutors.” There are some 
» parts of Pelby’s Bertram which were very effective. 
tle is gracetul, reads well, and had he strength of 
ii voice, would be a superior actor. The other cha- 
) Facters in the piece were sustained as respectably 
‘as formerly. 

Thursday, 14.—A“ Cure oor the Heart-ache,” 
jand the farce of the“ Lady and the Devil.” Mr. 
Thayer, who early in the season appeared at this 


Our excellent friend further attempts to display 
his taste and judgment by most wisely observing, 
that gray wigs, &c. &c. should be worn in such 
characters as Lady Waitfort, Miss Durable, and 
inany others of the same stamp and nature. 

Does any person, who is not totally unacquaint 
ed with human society, imagine, that a coquettisi 


ed of treason, and condemned to secret strangula- 
tion, but escapes by stratagem, and flies. Mean- 
while Laroque, under an assumed name, signalizes 
himself abroad, gains his sovereign’s favour, and is 


appointed to command an important military post 
on the sea board 



























maiden lady, (be her age whatever it may,) or any 
lady in fashionable life, would be so proud of bet 
* gray” hairs (if she had any) as to make a glaring 
exhibition of them on all occasions ?—or is it not 
more natural to suppose, that they would endeavour 
to disguise them under every and in every shape 
and manner possible? Are we most fond of dis 
closing our faults and failings to the eyes of the 
gaping world, or are we most tenacious of setting 
forth our virtues and accomplishments to the best 
advantage ? Are such characters as Lady Wait- 
ford to be represented as odious and disagreeable 


theatre, made a second essay this evening in Young 


Rapid. 


He possesses much animation, flippancy, 
and ease, 


He will no doubt be a valuable acquisi- 
tion to the company. Mrs. Stevenson kept up the 
good opinion which we have before expressed of 
her,in Ellen Vortex. One of the female performers 
took 
The language was made too impure for the ear of 
delicacy to hear. 





Gonzales, a veteran soldier, long 
the friend of Leon, and an officer of rank, from his 

me known attachment to a supposed traitor, talls like- 
i wise a Victim to the monarch’s wrath, and is sent, on 
mere suspicion, to the state dungeons, from which 
he is at length released, the guiltless victim: of des- 
S potic rule, and mark for public seorn. 


great liberties with decency in the farce, 


Poole’s new comedy, called * Married and Sin- 
gle.” was brought out at this theatre on Monday 


Dorinda, evening last. It is full of 


. humorous incidents, 
° > - . : ° e * * . a 
: bride of Leon, retires from court to her father’s ru- spirited dialogue, and elegant repartee Mr. Ro- ob account of their “ gray” hairs and course and 
. “ ~ 9 * »* ‘ . 4 . E ‘ bs . 
; ral dwelling, where she lives secluded, MoUrnIne berts, in Beau Shatterly, was really great. He is ridiculous dress, and features; or in consequence o 
the supposed death of her husband, and here is 


their base hypocrisy and abhorrent principle 
Must not designing guilt and practised treachery 
wear a pleasing form, and assume a grateful aspect, 
in order, more easily to cheat the souls of men, 
and bring their deep laid schemes to a successful 
,issue? ‘Phe author is perfectly plain, and must 
‘confound this busy seribbler, who has presumed te 
prate of matters of which he is entirely ignorant, 
aud to give opinions, the most contemptible and 
absurd, without knowledge, and without reflection 
| tu another part of this profound critique, the 


amen of uncommon talents, and already may ap- 
pear im Barnes’ characters with eclat, 
in Melford, 


vood, and the ladies 


sought in marriage by Laroque, (now kuown as 
Don Ferdinand Di Castro.) whose addresses meet 
Dou Manuel's sanction and the king’s, who wills to 
Di Castri the forfeit honours of Count Leon, when- 
eer he weds the widow countess—the knowledge of | 
ie which excites the jealousy of Ipolita,a lady attached | 
to Laroque, and mistress of his secrets. Here the 
play begins—-Leon sails from his place of exile in 
America, with his small possessions. for Toulon, 
desiguing there to rejoin Dorinda, but a tempest 


Blake was 


os . « 
excellent “ippsons Scamper 


Was 
all appeared to advantage. 
We foresee this comedy will be a favourite. 





TO THE EDITOR OF THE MIRROR. 

Sin—lIt is with reluctance I feel myself com- 
pelled to notice a communication of a rude, insult- 
ing tendency, published in your paper of the 16th 


jinstant. It is calculated to injure the feelings of 
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ition of Moni 1, for as our worthy genius 
the * decrepit” Monica, by Mrs. W alstein, 


sersctl 
’ 


SELECTIONS. 


—_—— ee = - 





has th. 


; ot 
mdemned as 


" * ridic ulous,”” —because, we sup- 
nose, the Mil iculous, Omnipotent “gray Wit, that 
I ’ , 

play the part and elicit such « xquisite ana 


powerful bursts of talent and applause, was agat 
t unfortunately absent. .Monica is by no means 
~ decrepit” character: for it appears, by her own 


words in the play, that she has been travelling 


z and weary road through a most perilous storm, 
‘the rough night hath half crippled her.” She 


: moreover described by Florian, as “ a very com- 
pan mable old gentlewoman;"—and certainly her 
manuer of relating the history of Eagenia’s mistor 
tuves, and her subsequent conduct in the cottage, 
can by no means be brought to imply the idea of 
a* decrepit” old age. And in further answer to 
this unmanly reproach, is it not a strange and sin- 
gular circumstance that this same ridiculous perse- 
cution should have affected the heart and enlisted 
the feelings of a“ discriminating” audience so irre- 
sistibly as to draw down repeated tokens of their 
most decided approbation? Such was the fact, 
aid yet we are to be told, from the pen of an ano- 
nymous scribbler, that it was, to use his own deli- 
cate expression, “* ridiculous!” What next? 

With respect to the “red nose” of “* Mrs. Bul- | 
gruddery,” concerning which such pother has been 
raised, Lam persuaded that, to a “ discriminating” 
and genteel audience, it must be “a custom, more 
honoured in the breach than the observance !” 

Perhaps the writer of the paragraph above notic-' 
ed, has yet to be informed that Mrs. W alstein 
huew her business previous to her arrival in this 
country, and is too thoroughly acquainted with the 
stage and human nature, and possesses, in too emi- 
nenta degree, the mind and spirit of a real gentle- 
woman, to sufler her feelings to be harrassed, and 
her understanding questioned by any person or 
persons, who, because they enjoy the privilege of} 
publishing, think themselves licensed to insult. 

To persons unacquainted with the minutia of this 
business, [ am aware some of the expressions in 
iis letter may possibly appear of too warm and 
angry a complexion—-but they will no doubt be 
easily enabled to reconcile to their imaginations. 
the indignant feelings of a husband and a man, at) 
beholding that beyg whom he has sworn, in the 
most solemn manner, to cherish and protect, assail- | 
ed and vilified in the most gross, unwarrantable | 
manner, by persons whose mischievous interfer- | 


ance in this behalf can only be considered as’) 


equally impertinent and unnecessary. 

With regard to the last emphatic denunciation 
contained in the precious article before me, viz. 
“Mr. Manager, look to it.” I sincerely hope that 


THOUGHTS OF LACON. 

ay RING the residence of Mr. C 
ton, he oecasionally amused himself by giving his 
thoughts to the 


— 
olton in Charies- 


pul lic, im a Me Wspuper ce lhumn. 

The following. from the Courier, m iy be considered 

isan American Appendix to Lacon, by the author. 
QUERLES. 

Whether the moderns are not wise by the igno- 
rance, no less than by the wisdom of their tore- 
fathers—and whether their errors have not been 
unto us as a beacon, and their discoveries as a 
light-lhouse—and whether the march of knowledge, 
like the march of time, doth not progress in the 
darkness no less than in the light. 

Whether there are not three insurmountable in- 
equalities among men—inequalities of physical 
strength, wealth, and talent—and whether talent 
be not the highest of the three, inasmuch as it can 
command the one, and acquire the other. 


Whether wealth does not begin to be the most 
dangerous of all powers the moment it ceases to) 
be the lowest—and whether man, if placed in a 
society where money can do every thing, is not too 
often tempted to do every thing for money. | 


What will be the result of the great tragi-comedy 
about to be enacted on the stage of the world, and 
will the march of the bayonet be strong enough to 
put down the march of opinion. 

It is impossible to build a marble temple ot 
brick materials—and are there not many that could 
defend their liberty, but who do not deserve it— 
while there are some that do deserve their liberty, 
but who can hardly defend it. f 

Whether universal sufirage be the best mode of 
accomplishing the highest object of all govern- 
ments, namely, that the men of principle may be 
principal men. | 

Is not he that prefers the submissive society of | 


| . 2 
slaves to the rough raciness of freemen, more to be 
pitied, than he who prefers a pumpkin to a pine-!! 


apple, because the one has a smooth coat, and the’ 


——— = 


should have hept the good people of Alexandria in 


bot water for a season, rativ honall posterity m 


the sam precicament for ever und whether it be 
net better that men should grow wise by reflecting 
on therr own thoughts, than blindly poring over 
those ol other ! AS, 


Whether Nape leon 


eiven Liberty t 


sincerely meant to lave 


France, the moment she was cay 
ble of enjoying it—and whether the single intention 
be not the only thing that is required to stamp him 
the greatest man of any time, and of any place. 
Would not Napoleon, who succeeded in France, 
have failed in America, and do not great men often 
follow events, vet fancy that they guide them. 


Whether all those who were the victims of the 


‘French revolution, would not have been where 


they are now without it-and whether the abolition 
of tithes, and the law of primogeniture, be not fully 
worth the price of their removal—and if the esta- 
blishment of trial by jury, and the Code Napoleon, 
be not positive and extensive good, as certain of 
security from their value, as of stability from then 
weight. 

Whether it be not the particular interest of Ame- 
rica to support the general interests of freedom 
throughout the world, and whether, at the present 
crisis, the overwhelming brightness of her example 
be not her surest and safest course. 

Whether he that at every step of his political 
career makes one friend and one enemy , does not 
play a losing game—and whether revenge be nyta 
strouger principle of action than gratitude. 

Whether fought through 
fear—and whether the bravest of us would not 
gladly refuse a challenge if he durst 


most duels are not 


Whether the law of opinion be not still a tyrant 
existing in the midst of freedom—and whether, 
like all other tyrants, it be not often capricious, and 


sometimes blind, 


Whether despotism and a tree press be not two 
things that cannot by possibility co-exist. 

Is it not better that a bad life should be joined to 
a good doctrine, than that a bad doctrine should 


other a rugged one. be supported by a good lifte—and will not the sect 


Whether America cannot offer this dilemma to 


all her aygressors—* Attack me with few, and 1) 


survive the founder, 
Is not he that can make an opportunity superior 


will overwhelm you—attack me with many, and) to him that takes it; and is not he that strikes only 
you shall overwhelm yourselves.” when the iron is hot, likely to be outdone by him 


Whether an union of truth in the bond of rea-| 
son, be not as great a good as an union of error in, 
the bond of faith. 

Whether ignorance be not all that certain popu-! 
lar preachers demand trom their congregations, | 
and impudence all that they rely on in themselves. | 

Whether the whole realm of human intellect be| 
not under the abject despotism of that capricious 


that makes the iron hot by striking. 

Whether it be not natural that those who hold 
‘power should be most anxious to retain it; and 
‘whether it be not unfortunate that the right use of 
power is not always the best mode of effecting its 
| continuance. 
| Whether man be not too easily tempted; and 
whether a wise legislator ought not to be more fond 


the manager of so respectable an establishment | ty rant, doubt—who reigns in the breast of all of us, | of having removed one temptation, than of having 


will“ look to it,” and by no means sufler the pro- 
lesional reputation of his most sterling performers | 
to become the sport and playthings of rash, un-| 
thinking seribblers, who, because they have the! 


will, faney they have the wit to write. } 


but gives satisfaction to none of us—and whether) 


we can define one of those most important things! 
| . . 

death—time and space—matter and mind. 
| Whether prudery of conduct be not an armour} 


‘on which all our reasonings depend—lite and | 


| published twenty crimes. 
| Whether a knowledge of others ought not to 
prevent our confidence, and a knowledge of our- 
selves, our presumption. 

Whether it be not easy to calculate how many 


This explanation I have deemed it my duty to, resorted to fur the defence of that which the fair, seconds make up the longest life ; and whether it be 
Present to the eyes of a liberal and generous com-) owner suspects may be endangered—and whether not impossible to calculate how many such lives 
munity, who, [ am persuaded, will never tamely) freedom of demeanor be not the result of that) would make up an eternity. 


Witness the prostration of worth and talent at the confidence in the strength of the citadel, that can | 


Whether a single second does not bear a greater 


Shrine of ignorance and stupidity. I come before | fearlessly permit an enemy to reconnoitre the out-' proportion to the longest life, than the longest life 


them, not from a childish predilection to appear in| 


Print, and have my name bandied from mouth to 


'o defend and protect an injured, unoffending wife, | whether he that defends a bad cause, is not obliged | 


! works. 


to an eternity ; and whether one may not be award- 


| Whether “ tuta time” be not a good proverb,) ed for sin committed in a period that bears a far 
mouth, a talk and marvel for the multitude. Oh! and many have not failed from the inactivity pro-, less proportion to eternity than a second does to a 
io-mine are nobler, worthier motives ; lam come}! duced by the very goodness of their cause—and) single life. 


Whether it be not far more easy to ask the above 


who has a sacred claim to the last drop that circles) to do every thing for it, because it can do nothing | questions than to answer them. 


found my heart, against the arrogance and conceit 
“! those who should know better. 


} for itself. 





Whether it be not fortunate, that the ancient Donatella, the famous sculptor, giving the last 
James W. Waxstern. || library which was given as fuel to the public baths, ' touch of his chisel to a statue, cried out, “ sPEAK.” 
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THE NEW-YORK 


MIRROR, AND LADIES’ LITERARY GAZETTE. 





DRAMATIC SKETCH 





VESPrERS OF PALERMO. 


‘Tne following extracts trom Mes Hemians plas 
i the above nurme cannot but ae elit our reader 
As a producto tor tie stage bo Opilion Can to 
pre se 
eiven. ineve: having been perlorged i \noes 
but its beauty, as @ poetical drama, wil be tad 
very evident to every reader ol taste who peruse 
these extracts 
neonet 
First P’easar Ay. thew «ae wout to be a festal tine 


In days gone by I can remember well 
The old familiar mvelodios that rose 
At break of morn, from all our purple bills, 
lo welcome im the vintage Never since 
Hath music seem d so sweet! Bat the light hearts 
Which to those measures beat so joyounsy 
Are tam’d to stillness now lhere ww wo vome 
Ol wy through all the land 
rehet theawrios 

Pilforia. Provencal, tell 
Thy tale of danger to some happy heart 
Wineh hath ots lithe world of loved ones round, 
For whom to tremble, and its tranquil joys 
That make earth paradise, 1 stand alone 


They that are blest may tear 


° * . » _ 7 >. * 
billeoria 


dreamt, 


bo-mortow ' 
Of morrows which veer dawn'd-——or ne er for them: 
So silently thew deep and still repose 
Hath melted into death '—Are there not balm 
In nature's boundless realm, to pour out sleep 
Like this, on me’— Vet should my spirit still 
Eudure its earthly bends, tll at could bear 
‘To hus a glorious tale of his own isle, 
Free and aveng d.— Thou should'st be now at work, 
In wrath, my native Etna! who dost lift 
Thy spiry pillar of dark smoke se high, 
Through the red heaven of sumset '—sleep st thou still, 
With all thy founts of fire, while spoilers ead 
The glowing vales beneath ° 
sYMPATHY 

Constance. There is a shadow tar within your eve, 
Which hath of late beew deepening. You were woat 
t peu the ‘ learnpess ot your open brow 
Lo wear a brighter spirit, shedding round 
Joy, like our southern sun, [tis not well, 
if some dark thought be gathering o'er your soul, 
lo hide it from affection. Why is this, 
My Raimond, why ts this? 

Raimond. Ob! from the dreams 
Of youth, sweet Constance, hath not manhood sull 
A wild and stormy wakenmg (—They depart, 
Light after light, our glorious visions fade, 
The vaguely beautitul! all earth, unveild 
Lies pale around ; and life's realities 
Press on the soul, from its unfathem d depth 
Rousing the fiery teelings, and proud thoughts, 
du all thew tearful strength | 
Aud doubly so with me 


lis ever thus 
. tor | awoke 
With hugh aspirings, making i a curse 


fo breathe where noble minds are bow 


as here 
—Te breathe '—it is not breath ' 
Couslance. | know thy grief, 
And is't not mine ’—for those devoted men 


Doom'd with their life to expiate some wild word 
Born of the socialhour. Oh! Lhave knelt, 
fen at my brother's feet, with fruitless tears 
{mploring him to spare. His heart is shut 
Against my voice; yet willl not forsake 
Phe cause of mercy. 
AFFECTION 

Raimond. 1 have cast a cloud, 
the shadow of dark thoughts and ruin'd fortunes, 
Ver thy bright spivit, Haply, were I gone, 
Thou wouldst resume thyself, aud dwell once more 
ta the clear sunny light of youth and joy, 
€'ca as before we met—before we loved ! 


-Some ere now have slept,and 





( enstaru This w but mockery Well thou know st 
thy | ‘ 

Hiatt en Me nobler bei mace mv heart 
\ " ra ‘ Pp stublimities 
i) al Iw lt not al 
I ' sited el ! ti that pute « ré 
\\ ta < ‘ ‘ nt Ticepre and tear 
' ihe | test calm 1} i inost unbku 
i! el deser hits 

Bia ves ‘) t hast deserved 
\ ve leas tatal to thy peace than mine 
Liiink wot te mockery! But | cannot rest 
lu be the scoru’d aud trampled thing I am 
lu this deyraded land. Its very shies, 
That smile as of bat festivals were held 
Beneath them cloudless azure, weigh me down 
With a dull seuse of bondage, and l pine 
bor freedom’s charter d au 

MOUNT BTA RALLY T AKMS 


Procida And ui is thus, beneath the solemn skies 
QO} midmght, and in sulitary caves, 
Where the wild forest creatures make their lai, 
lis thus the chiets of Sicily must hold 
Lhe councils of (heir country 
hia mond W hv, sch scenes 


beheld 
Phus by faint starlight, aad the partial glare 


In their primeval majesty 
U1 the red streaming lava, will inspire 
Par deeper thoughts than pillar’d balls, wherein 
Statesmen hold weary vigiis — Are we not 
Oershadow d by hat kina, which of old, 
With itsdread prophecies, hath struck dismay 
Jhrough tyrants hearts, and bade them seek a howe 
In other climes ’—Hark! trom its depths een now 
What hollow moans are sent! 
. * * . * ° . . 
Precida. Welcome, my brave 
share 
The wolf's wild treedom here!—Th’ oppressor’s haunt 
Is wot tnidst rocks and caves 
Sicilians. All, all! 


Procida, ‘The torchlight, sway'd by every gust, 


Are we all met’ 


Where is he 
Who trom his batiles had returned to breathe 
Once more, without a corslet, and to meet 


But dimly shows your features 


The voices, and the footsteps, and the smiles, 
Blent with his dreams of home ?—Of that dark tale 
The rest is kiiown to vengeance '—Art thou here, 
With thy deep wrongs and resolute despair, 
Childless Montalba ’ 

Montalba (advancing.) He is at thy side, 
Call ov that desolate father, in the hour 
When his revenge is nigh 

Procida, Thou, tow, cowe forth, 
From thine own halls an exile'—Dost thou mako 
Phe mountaim-fastnesses thy dwelling sull, 
While hostile banners o'er thy rampart walls 
Wave their proud blazonry ? 

First Sicilian I stood 
Last night before my own ancestral towers 


ven su 


Au unknown outcast, while the tempest beat 
On my bare head-—what reckh’d it ?—There was joy 
Within, and revelry ; the festive lamps 
Were streaming from each turret, and gay songs, 
I th’ stranger's tongue, made mirth 
Who heard thew melodies !— but there are thoughts 
Best nurtured in the wild; there are dread vows 
Known to the mountain echoes.—Procida 
Callon the outcast when revenge is nigh 

Procda. I knew a young Sicilian, one whose beart 
Should be all fire, On that most guilty day, 
When, with our martyr'd Conradin, the Mower 
Uf the land’s knighthood perish'd ; he, of whom 
I speak, a weeping boy, whose innocent tears 
Melted a thousand hearts that dared not aid, 
Stood by the scaffold, with extended arms, 
Calling upon his father, whose last look 
Turn'd full on him its parting agony. 
That father's blood gush'd o'er him '!—and the bey 
Thea dried his tears, and, with a kindling eye, 
And a proud flush on his young cheek, look’d up 
To the bright heaven,—Doth he remember still 
That bitter hour ° 


associates '—We can 


They litthe deem'd, | 














s ul S 


iclian. He bears a sheathless sword 
(all on the orphan when revenge is nigh 
Pp fa. Our band shows gallantry—but there are. 
Whe ld be with us now, had they uot dared 
In some wild moments of festivity 
l e them tull bearts awav, and breathe a wis) 


aud some traitor—it might be 


chance—bore the forbidden sound 
I } rivert 
Fat 


Some other victun first'—But have they not 


so they must die—unless 
who at times is wayward) should select 
Brothers 


(iu ulo 


7 s0ns amongst us 
Look on me! 
I have a brother, a young high-soul'd boy, 
Aud beautiful as a sculptor's dream, with brow 
Phat wears, amidst its dark rich curls, the stamp 
Of inborn nobleness. In truth, he is 
A glorious creature '—But his doom is seal 'd 
With their's of whom you spoke, and | have kuelt- 
Ay, scorn me not! ‘twas for his life—I knelt 
ben at the viceroy’s feet, and be put on 
‘That heartless laugh of cold maliguity 
We know so well, and spurned me.—But the stain 
Of shame like this takes blood to wash it off, 
And thus it shall be cancell’d '—Call on me, 
When the stern moment of revenge is nigh 
Procida. I call upon thee now ! 
FUTUKITY 
bittoria, There is no joy! 
—Who shat look through the far futurity, 
And, as the shadowy vision of events 
Develope on his gaze, midst their dim throng, 
Dare, with oracular mien, to point, and say, 
* ‘This will bring happiaess *’’—Who shall do this 
—Why, thou, and I, and all !—There’s One, who sits 
In his own bright tranquility enthroned, 
High o'er all storms, and looking far beyond 
Pheir thickest clouds ; but we, from whose dull eyes 
A grain of dust hides the great sun, e'en we 
( surp his attributes, and talk, as seers, 
Of tuture joy and griet ! 
; GLOWING SCENERY, 
Look all around! these blue transparent skies, 
Aud sun-beams pouring a more buoyant life 
Through each glad thrilling vein, will brightly chase 
All thought of evil —Why, the very air 
Breathes of delight !—Through all its glowing realms 
Doth music blend with fragrance, ande'en here 
‘The city’s voice of jubilee is heard, 
Tilleach light leat seems trembling uato sounds 
Of human joy ! 
FEROCITY OF MAN. 
Villoria, Peace! ask me not! 
Why shouldst ‘how hear a tale to send thy blood 
Back on its fount ?—We cannot wake them now 
Lhe storm is in my soul, but they are all 
At rest!—Ay, sweetly may the slaughter’d babe 
By its dead mother sleep ; and warlike men 
Who, midst the slain have slumber'd oft before, 
Making the shield their pillow, may repose 
Well, now their toils are done.—Is't not enough ¢ 
Con, Mercitul heaven ! have such things been ? And ye 
‘There is no shade come o’ew the laughing sky ! 
~—-| am an outcast now. 
-dnselmo. O Thou, whose ways 
Clouds mantle fearfully ; of all the bliad, 
But terrible, ministers that work thy wrath, 
Hlow much is man the Gercest !—Others know 
Their limits—Yes! the earthquakes, and the storms 
And the volcanoes '—He alone o'erleaps 
The bounds of retribution !—Could’st thou gaze, 
Vittoria! with thy woman's heart and eye, 
On such dread scenes unmoved ? 
WOMAN'S DESTINY. 
Is not the life of woman all bound up 
In her affections ?—W hat hath she to do 
In this bleak world alone ’—It may be well 
For man on his triumphal course to meve, 
Uncumber'd by soft bonds ; but we were born 
For love and grief. 
FEMALE COUBAGE 
There is strength 


Deep bedded in our hearts, of which we rech 
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Rut futle, Gil the shafts of heaven have ; erced 


Irs ft ile dwelling Must not earth be rent 

| t e tound Oh’ now I feel 
Worthy the cenerous love which hath not shuan d 
i ‘ ’ at for te Viv heart bath civen 
Birth to as deep a courage, aod a tanh 

As fFichin its devotion 


PEMALE GENEROSITY 
( )) art thou tousd 
But vet, to fiod thee thas '—Chains, chams for (ee 
My brave, mv noble love Ol with these bonds , 
Let bin be free as au >—torl am come 
lo be your victim now 


Rac Death has no pang 


More keen than this.—Oh! wherefore art thou here ¢ 


Jcould have died so calmly, deeming thee 


Saved, and at peace 


Con. At peace '—And thou hast thought 
Thus poorly of my love '—But woman's breast 


Hath strength to sulfer too. —Thy father sits 


On this tribunal; Raimond, which is he 


Rui. My tatber'—who hath lull'd thy gentle heart 


With that false hope ?—Beloved ! gaze around— 
See, u thine eye can trace a father’s soul 
Jn the dark looks bent on us 


Con. (.dfter earnestly examining the countenances of the 
Judge s, fails al the feet of Procida.) Thou art he' 


Nay, turn thou not away !—for | beheld 
[hy proud lip quiver, and a watery mist 
Pass o'er thy troubled eve ; and then I knew 
fhou wert his father '—Spare him !—tuke my life ! 
In truth a worthless sacrifice for his, 
But yet mine all—Oh! ke hath still to ran 
A long bright race of glory 
PARTING. 

Rai. Tis een so! 
The parting soul doth gather all her fires 
Around her; all her glorious hopes and dreams, 
And burning aspirations, to ilhume 
‘The shadowy dimness of th’ untrodden path 
Which fies before her; and encircled thus, 
Awhile she sits in dying eyes, and thence 
Sends forth her bright farewell. Thy gentle cares 
Are vain, and yet I bless thea. 

Con. Say not vain ; 
The dying look not thus. We shall not part! 


‘) —— “Like a pure stream, 
i “A different course.”—Old Ulay. 


i HIs'TORY. 
| 


Rai. | have seen death ere now, and known him wear 


bull many a changeful aspect. 
Con. Oh! but none 
Radiant as thine, my warrior !—Thou wilt live ! 
Look round thee !—all is sunshine—is not this 
A smiling world ? 
Rai. Ay, gentlest love, a world 
Of joyous beauty and magnificence, 
Alinost too tair to leave '—Yet must we tame 
Our ardent hearts to this '—Oh, weep thou not 
‘There is no home for liberty, or love, 
Beneath these fatal skies '—Be not deceived ; 
My way lies far beyond '!—I shall be soon 
That viewless thing which, with its mortal weeds 
Casting off meaner passions, yet, we trust, 
Vorgets not how to love! 
Con, And must this be ? 
Heaven, thou art merciful!—Oh ! bid our souls 
Depart together ! 
fai, Constance! there is strength 
Within thy gentle heart, which hath been proved 
Nobly, for me:—Arouse it once again ! 
thy grief unmans me—and | fain would meet 
‘That which approaches, as a brave man yields 
With proud submission to a mightier foe, 
~lt is upon me now! 
Con. I will be calm. 
Letthy head rest upon my bosom, Raimond, 
\nd I will so suppress its quick deep sobs, 
they shall but rock thee to thy rest. There is 
\ world, (ay, let us seek it ') where no blight 
Valls on the beautiful rose of youth, and there 
Lshall be with thee soon! 
A GOOD NAME. 
-liselmo, Lift up thy head, 
brave youth, exultingly! for lo! thine hour 
*t glory comes !—Oh ! doth it come too late 


|| is more fraught with instruction and amusement | 
), than the study of history. Allowing this remark 


bes now the false Albert: hath confess d 
Phat guilty plot which thy was doom'd 
! eth atonement 

Kan lis enoug! Ke 
KR ¢. mv Consta ‘ l iyve¢ A HAD 
Uer winch thou may st weep prowdls 


KREPENTANT APPLE TIVO 
P ta ur fie 


Lhy love, poor maid Shrink from me now Bo more 


Hie huwew (Ay heart—but who shall tell him now 
The de pth, th mtenseness, and the agony 
] 


Of inv suppress'd affection '—I have learn'd 


Allhus bigh worth 1a tine—to deck his crave ' \" 
Is there not power in the strong spurtt’s wo 
lo torce an answer trom the viewless world t 
Ot the departed *—-Raimond !|—speak | forgive 
Raimond! my victor, my deliverer, hear ' | 
Why, what a world is this '—Truth ever bursts } 
Un the dark soul too late. And glory crowns 
Th unconscious dead! And an hour comes to break 
the mightiest hearts '—My son’ my son! ts this 
A day of triumph '—Ay, for thee alone ' 

ge ' . — . — 
ORIGINAL ESSAYS. 





| 
i] 
j 
} 
| 





| 
~ The current of our thoughts dow on— | 
“ Yet strange to fod that every stream will run } 


, , 
Ir is avery common observation, that no study 


} 


tu be correct, we are naturally led to muke the in- 
quiry, from whence does it derive its claim to being 
called insivuctive ? An acquaintance with history 
|is absolutely essential to the mau who would be con- 


jones as having received a liberal education; 


| 
' 
| 
} 


by the exploits of the hero of Phermopyla. Me 
links that the young leader who, durmg the recent 


struggles mM the Greeks to hake off the Ottoman 


voke, lad down his life in the sam place, and, in 
sone measure, under similar « rcumstances with 


Leonidas, must then have hod in his “ mind's eye’ 


the example of lis great predecessor. We remark 
ed, at the commencement of our essay, that history 


In this hes 
the great art of the historian to arrange and cloth 
his facts in such a manner as at once to instruct and 
amuse. It was with a view to this that those per- 
metous productions which are styled historical no- 


was a study productive of amusement 


vels, first emanated trom the press. ‘The union ot 


tact and tietion which there prevails, and the utter 


impossibility of the person who is ignorant of the 
correct history, ever being able to distinguish one 
trom the other, render them in the highest degree 
injurious. They are rendered doubly so by the 
uncommon tascination which they exercise over the 
youthful mind. With what disgust must we ever 
turn away from the true account of the patriot of 
Scotland, after having read of him represented as 
a demigod, in the glowing pages of Miss Porter ? 
Acquainted with history, we are, in some measure, 
acquainted with human nature. We are taught to 
curb those sanguine expectations of success, which 
the youthtul mind ts so wout to entertam, and read- 
ing the account of the magnanimity of great minds 
in misfortune, we are often tempted to wish that our 
fortitude might also be tested. 


“Tf misfortune come, she brings along 

* Lhe bravest virtaes. And so many great, 

“ ustriows spirits have conversed with wo, 

“ Have in her school heep taught, as are enough 

“ To consecrate distress, and make ambition, 

* Eveu with the power, beyond the smile of fortune.” A.B 








since past events, of which history is a record, are} 
daily made the topic of conversation. While we 
acknowledge that history, viewed in this light, is 





for the moral instruction which history conveys, it 
/would be deprived of half its value. 
myself in other words, when we consider history, 


to use the language of Dionysius of Halicaruassus, | 
' 


but be sensible of its high importance. The rise, | 
the gradual increase of power, and the final over-' 
throw of nations, the impossibility of a pertect sy s-| 
jtem of despotism ever standing the test of time, | 
and the blessings that always follow in the train of 


2} 
‘liberty—all these things we learn trom a perusal of | 








| history. History contains moral instruction for the! 
} regulation of the conduct of nations and of indivi-| 
duals. Of nations, since we have the history ot 
| precedent geverhniehts as an example for the ma- 
} nagementot our own. With able men at the helm 
| of state, the best measures will be adopted to en-| 
‘rich and improve the country ; these rocks on| 
\Which others have split, we can avoid, and thus 
profit by the experience of the past. We there! 


ture, it is of lutrinsic value in promoting national) 


| 
individuals, since trom history we acquire valuable}, 


information, a Knowledge of human nature. “ The 
proper study of mankind is man.” 
| ceive the general failure of the schemes of the 
wicked, and the superiority, on every occasion, of 
virtue over vice. Besides, in perusing history, we 
generally find some individual whose conduct de- 
mands such decided admiration as to make us anx- 
ious to resemble him in all his actions. Conse- 
quently, what noble and exalted sensations must we 


,ever feel on reading the account of the life and ac- 


‘To express } 


“as philosophy teaching by examples,” we cannot} 


We there per- || 


GENEROSITY. 
Atmos? all persens in the world will, at some 


penal : + h 5 eek Mt le , time or other, pride themselves upon their genero- 
structive, it must be confessed that if it were not). oe oe 
’ 2 oe ‘ | sity and the good feelings of their hearts. to pass- 


ing through a crowded street, they fling a few 
‘cents into the blind beggar’s hat, and call it gene- 
“rosity. At church, where half the beauty and 
fashion of the city are congregated, they will rattle 
‘a handful of silver into the plate, and believe they 
‘are practising a virtue. When the whole Union 
‘are enthusiastic in the Grecian cause, and every 
)man, woman, and child, give something, they will 
‘enclose a twenty dollar note to the committee, and 
have their names paraded around through every 
‘state —the noble and generous donor of $20. Ido 
not say that nothing should be given to satisfy the 
blind man’s wants—or that no money must be 
dvopped into the plate at church-—or that the 


‘Greeks must suffer oppression and disgrace with- 


| 


| out pity—and make the noblest exertions of man, 


‘without support. But Lam afraid that their osten- 
‘tatious exercise of virtue is rather selfishness than 
generosity, and that the motive, but not the action, 


deserves condemnation rather than praise. True 
learn that although ignorant men may decry litera-| 


generosity is of a different nature— practiced for no 


‘wellares for it is there we realize the wuth of the eres ae Ge ree See ae Ser 


saying, “nationibus gloriam litera afferunt.” Of} 


beauty—shunning the loud praise of the common 
crowd, and concealing all its loveliness from mortal 
‘admiration. ‘This is the only true sort—or it is 
| pure and unadulterated, whereas the other is selfish 
jand corrupt. The one flows freely and silently 
‘from the heart—its only object to relieve a friend ; 
‘but the other is brought by the promise of glory, 
intending only to enrich itself. 

Many of the most generous actions have re- 
mained for ever in oblivion, because the purity ot 
the motive was so complete, that its precautions 
against discovery were successful. 


“ Full many a gem of purest ray serene, 
“ The deep uafathomed caves of ocean bear; 











tons of the Spartan Leonidas? The admiration of 


every clime and every age has always been excited | 





“ Full many a flower is bora to blush unseen, 
“ And waste its sweetness on the desert air.”’ 
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There was an instance of this, which occurred 


under my own eye, which, besides breathi thie 
moral of its example, also serves to give the 
mind an idea of the exert ’ ml = MNoviecne ‘ 
which human nature is capabl 

The hero was a vou e friend Of mine, and tive 
sacrifice was a sacrifice of the heart ‘There was 
no lack of real sensibility on bus cisposition, hie 
was not one of those beings who can go through Ue 


whole list of beautiful women without finding him 
self once entrapped in the cunning snares of lov 
but he possessed all that fine feeling which marks 


the poet's wry career through this ordinary world 


A young cul became attached to him, and loved 
as woman always loves, with energy and devotion 

There was nothing immodest in her passion—sir 
did not woo his addresses, but a friendly, imeon- 
testable proof, convinced him that her happimes 
depended on his chowe.  Hle admured her as a wo- 
man, but he felt he could not love her as a wile. 

Hope had drawn a turer form upon the darkness 
of tuturity, and alovelier image had floated throug! 
the shadowy changes of his dream— but he yielded 
up his young hopes to real generosity, and mar- 
ried, He married her, not because he loved her, 
but because she loved him. Tk was an almost soli- 
tary mstance of pure generosity, In which every 
sellish feeling was swept from the mind, and plea- 
sure was sacrificed upou the shrine of magnanimi- 
ty. ‘They were married, and if their lives could 
not be called happy, they were by no means mise- 
rable,—and calm placid contentment shone in th 

place of more dazzling gems. That every feeling 
always consequent on the performance of duty, 
and particularly upon the exercise of real and una- 
dulterated virtue, made their matrimonial state a, 
state of unrutlled tranquility. The object of his se- 

lection had been poor, friendless, and much in need 
ol a protector,—he banished poverty from her 
dwelling—he proved a friend to the friendless, and 


a protector to her who had no other to shield her 


from the wants of a cold world, and to brighten her |W, from the point of suspension, g=S2! feet=the 


path with attentive care. She is now no more 


som, and she rests where the indifference of the: 
world cannot injure her, or the virtues of a husband | 


delight 


her remains lie—how enviable must be his reflec-|! 
tions, to think that even could the spirit be wan- 


. . - . ' 
he might almost recognise her form in the cloud, 


that floats through the serene sky. Grateful is that) as the same reasoning applies equally to the parti-| 
mourning over the mouldering dead, when aflec-|| cles m’ and .Y, it is evident that the three particles | 
tion is pot mingled with repentance—when the si-j) m, m’, .M, are all equally acted on by gravity, in the 
lent lurking of grief is not destroyed by regret for) direction of their motions, this gravity being mea- 
injuries and deeeits—when no frown that you! sured by g sin 4, which, for brevity, we shall de- 


atye even to speak of them * Thus Wags the 
worl (genes iy is forgotten, or remembered 
with tg fitude, and while the ostentatious dis- 
mmaginary Virtue excites the admiration of 

the w i—the most truly generous action, and the 


linen, pass unnoticed down the stream ot 


tine Amicus. 
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m be attached to an 


i ihe t trot “ and w hee j wr 
a patt wile t 
fs ' at ww ¥ way ¢ 
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RESEARCH 


CONCERNING THE MOTION OF PENDULUMS 
No. lll 


Pais great mathematician commenced his solu- 
tron with the case of two weights attached to an in- 
flexible 


mid capable of revolving about a horizontal axis, 


traight line, considered without weight, 


to which it continues at right angles, so that the 
As this 


well understood, will show the na- 


weights move in the same vertical plane. 
ele mentary Case, 


ture of the reasoning 


> 


on which the theory of the 
centre of oscillation is founded, we shall exhibit 
the investigation in as simple and perspicuous a 
inanner as possible. 

PROBLEM. 

If two particles of which the masses are m and 
inflexible straight line, or 
slender rod, considered without mass or gravity, 
and suspended by one extremity about which it 
moves vertically without obstruction, it is required 
to find the position of a point in the line in which 
if a particle M be placed, its vertical motion will 
not be aflected by the gravity of the masses m 
and im’, 

SOLUTION, 


Let r,r and & be the distances of m, m’, and 


|measure of gravity, and 4 = any angle which the 
an early grave has received her into its cold bo-) line or rod makes with the vertical passing through 


the pomt of suspension. 


The action of gravity on the mass m is in a ver- 
Iv he even now should be gazing pensive- | tical straight line, and may, by the doctrine of sta- 
ly on the rising mound which marks the spot where | ties, be resolved into two forces g cos «4 and & sin 
4, the former of which is in the dircetion of 
the straight line, and is counteracted by the re-|) 
dering through the ambient air, it would breathe a! action of the point of suspension; the latter g|! 
blessing upon his head—he might almost hear her! sin 4 acts at right angles to the direction to the | 


voice ol thanks w his red in the yaSSID 4 breeze— || r rc, al | i th ret re, yrecisel 7 in the direction of | ‘ 3 
pe ; é Pe pfirady pomerend, y And by a little reduction 


the motion of m when it begins to descend. 


| 
have cast upon her comes back to haunt you, when}! note by the letter F. 


. : . | 
no oppression with which you have saddened the} 


_ EEE — 


the line with m, and m, which we suppose to be ta, 





thest from the centre, having less accelerative gra. 


vity than is necessary to retain it on the same line 
or radius with m. 

The accelerative force acting on M being F. we 
find the force necessary to keep m on the same rod 


by the proportion Rirs: F: Fr, 


which subtract 


K 
ed trom F leaves F—F'r tor the accelerative fi res 
k 
with which m’ is lost by the mass m: and this fore: 
F—F r being multiplied by the quantity m of the 
> 


mass, vives F i—mn ¥ ) lor the pressure of m on 
K 


the rod; or measuring this pressure by a weight 
we must divide by g, which gives 
FE’ (m—mr\ = sin 4 (m—mr 
x) i) 
for the pressure of m on the rod. 
Again,as Riri: F: Fr’ which is the accelera- 
k 
tive force which should act on m’ in order that it 
may descend in the same radius with MM without 
acting on the red; and therefore F r—F is the 
K 
force acting on m’ besides its accelerative gravity, 
and this force F'r—F multiplied by the mass m, 
Ke 
and the product as before directed by ¢ produces 
F’(m’ r'—m) = sin A (m’ r'—m’) 
z KR R 
which is the trae measure of the pressure of the 
rod on the mass m’, and consequently of the reac- 
tion of the mass m’ against the rod. 
Now the two weights or pressures 


sin 2 (m—m ry and sin 4 f/m r’—m’) 
Rk ( “a 
the former of which tends to accelerate the rod, and 
| the latter to retard it, must destroy each other's ef- 
| fects without acting on the particle .W, which de- 
scends at the distance A; they must, therefore, 
imake a perlect equilibrium with each other by 
/ means of the distances or levers r and r’: but we 
| know by the principles of statics that when two 
| forces make an equilibrium by a lever, the pres- 
| sures must be inversely as the arms of the lever, or 
| which is the same thing in effect, the products must 
be equal when each pressure is multiplied by its 
distance from the fulcrum, and consequently we 
| have, for determining R, the equation 
sin 4 (m—m r) r= sind ( m r'—m’') 1’. 
R K 
This equation, after division by sin 4, becomes 


mr+mr=mr? +m r?, 
7 
from which we deduce the following value, 


R=mr +m r’, 


mr+t+m rr 
This formula furnishes us with the distance R 


\ 
| 





Now the simultaneous velocities acquired by || from the point of suspension at which, if a particle 
cheerfulness of her departed soul, is rememberéd) m and m in one particle of time, must be propor. || be placed, its motion of oscillation will not be 
with remorse and shame. Such is the reward of | tional to the corresponding circular ares described | affected by the conjoined oscillation of the two 
generosity---such js the noble gratification of a ge-|| by these velocities, and are, therefore, proportional | particles mand m’, And it is necessary to take no- 
nerous mind. to the radii R, r, and r’, and therefore the whole |tice that the preceding investigation is equally ap- 
This, of all others, in my opinion, is the man|jaccelerative forces capable of producing these ve-|| Plicable, whether the rod be placed at rest, or in @ 
most deserving the warm friendship of the world,||locities must be in the same ratios of R,r, and r :|) State of Motion, either ascending or descending. ; 
but it is no praise to human nature to say that he| but the accelerative forces on each, arising from | It is extremely easy to determine the arithmeti- 
does not, among some few, possess it. Even those | gravity, is the same for all three, being simply the i cal value of R, when m, m’, r, 7’ are given in num 
most nearly obliged by him have repaid him with) forementioned quantity F; from which it is mani-|| bers; for example, let m=l_m >= 2,7 2,7 = 
ingratitude and hate, and have had the effrontery | fest that the particles m, m’, cannot descend in their 3, and by substitution we have 
to censure him for not yielding, in other particulars, | respective circular ares so as to remain on the line || R=1xX4+ 2x9= Y= N= 243 
10 their caprice and idea of right. He moves on,| or rod, without mutually acting on each other by! 1x2+2x3 
independent of their scorn--be looks at them in| means of the rod, the particle m, which is nearest||and therefore the distance of the centre of oscilla- 
sorrow rather than anger, and though in his heart|/to the centre or point of suspension, having more | tion from the point of suspension is in this case 23. 
he cannot but pity, he makes it a point never toj]accelerative gravity than is sufficient to keep it on! When the masses m and m’ are equal, the form 
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, 18 a t simplihed : in this case » . m, and 
w equ n 
R r ~ mii becomes R =e f ~~ ? 
~- Wm FT f= 
In this very simple case ol equal masses there 
are some pre ull irities whic hy require illustration. 
Wien the masses m and m coincide we have 
r, whence R = 2 r =r, which shows that 


the centre of oscillation is in the compound part- 
cle 2m. Hy now, we suppose r to become less 
than r by the ascent of m from the fixed place of 

the centre of oscillation will also ascend, bemeg 


borween m and m: thus,ifr = 4,7 = 10, we have 
Rorstr’*s 16 + 100 = 116 = Sd. 
r4or 44 10 14 | 
But if we suppose r still to decrease while r re- 
mains <= LO,as if we put r = 3, we find by substi-| 
tution 
R= 9+ 100 = 109 = 84. 
3+ 10 13 
Now this last number 8,9, is greater than 84 be-| 
cause 8, — 2 = 35 — 26 = 9, from which it is 
vt wl 


evident that — 
the distance 


the space ss that is, from S52 to 82. 


is 
assume r= 2,r = 10, we have by substitution 
R= 4+ 100 = 104 = 88, 
2+ 10 12 


Which is greater than 5,3, and therefore the centre, 
of oscillation continues to descend. 

The descent of the centre of oscillation continues| 
as m ascends to the point of suspension, as casily || 
appears by calculations similar to the preceding, 
and this suggests the following curious 

PROBLEM. 

Given the distance r when the masses m and m’! 

are equal, to find the distance r of m from the, 


point of suspension, so that the centre of oscillation 


may be the highest possible. 
SOLUTION, 
Because R= r' + Fr’, in which r is variable | 
r +r r 
and 7 constant, it is evident that we find R or 
m+ r’a minimum by the common rule for maxi- 
r+? 
ma and —— we have 
dR — r+r)x 2rdr—(r’. 
(r- +r) 
From this equation, after dividing by dr, and re- 
Jecting the denomination, we obtain 
Ppt2rr—r—r=Oorr’+Qrr— Pr”, 
whe ‘nce, by the common whe for quadraties we find; 


tai. 5 l),orr=r (7 2+ 


e) x dr=0. 
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the efforts of the most persevering cease to be exerted. 

 *Hotion to be beneficial in its effects, we are induced to offer a 
rove of twenty dollars for the best Essay, to be sent by the first of 
ae ‘vember next. Lt will be examined by a committee of literary gen- 
“wen of this city. Correspondents are requested to send their! 
i. tt @ separate envelope, none of which shall be opened but thai | 
He successful candidate, 





To ‘oun PATRON s. 


r 


‘cond volume. 


course of the ensuing week, 


{he proprietor is thankful for the unparalleled | 


communications, without paying the postage, we 


} munication, and put Pere into the fire as svon as | 
/During his confinement, his daughter Servilia was 
} 


‘apprehended and brought into the senate, and there 


ithout ambition the fire of the most zealous is que nehed, poe’ 
To excite |! 


bo the great bulk of his subscribers he teels 
much mdebted for thew pr pt answer to his b Is ; 
out some few, (and he ts ple ised tiiat tiaey mans 
meoa f number.) who are engaged almost al 
thet tine at their counting-houses, and consequent 
iS seldom to be found at their dweflu es, forget f 
leave thie ‘ int with ther faumihes or do 


mestics, and the monev is almost earned a see na 
time before iw is received: to such le Lopes aj 
hint is all that is necessary to avoid future delay. | 
Those of our distant subscribers who have not 
yet complied with the terms of the Mirror will 


please to do so with all convenient despatch. | 
| 
! 
' 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


It Witrorp continues to pester us with his silly 
\! 
' i 
will use every exertion to discover who he ts, and | 


i 


publish his name. \} 


Ve unwillingly paid postage for Haxry’s com- 


| he was received. 


—_—— i! 


\ 
\ We give place to Mr. Walstein’s communication, | 


) We think now, as we have always thought, that} 


return d, in EXpec tation of marrying the ladv, but 


ound het wedded to another 


the repererac hee d hoes 


tor her infidelity, but he was received with great 
eolduess and abusive railery On his mentioning 
the rang. and the mitials on it. she desired him, with 
anounsulting smile. to read the letters bac khwards 
mthe riog she had given hum, and he would tind 


their truc meaning 
Ailieu, 6 ‘ ‘ “ ver s absent 
At this he was so enraged, that he begged the 
same tavour of her, to read his rng oo the adverse 


order hkewtse, and she would find the true signif- 


cation : 


Egregious perfid ibow art false, thou hussey 


AN AFFECTIONATE LADY. 


Among an ineredible number of dlustrious men 


‘who were falsely accused and put to death by Ne- 


ro, the cruel emperor of Rome, was one Bareas 


) Soranus, a man, as Tacitus informs us, of singular 


vigilance and justice in the discharge of his duty. 


arraigned. The crime laid to her charge was, that 


| Which will be found under the head of the Drama,! she had turned into money all her ornaments and 
rises from the distance 4 to) Mt because our opinion of the paragraph alluded (Je »wels, and the most valuable part of her dress, te 
3 the centre of oscillation falls through | to has been altered, but because our columns are | de fray the expense of consulting magicians. To 
And if we! 4lways open to any complaint from a correspond=| this the young Servilia, with a flood of tears, re- 

pent who imagines himself to have been injured. il plie ad. 


‘That she had indeed consulted magicians, 


| but the whole of her mquiry was to kuow whe- 


1 Mrs. Walstein does not dress the characters of old ‘ther the emperor and senate would afford protection 


maids, We. Xe. properly. Hf the remarks of Mr. | 
| 
| Walstein can alter the public mind, it is fortunate! 
' 
itor him. "Phey certainly cannot change our own. | 


| 


| We have perused Dr. Mack’s “ Cat Fight,” and! 
recommend it to public notice. 
poem of some celebrity in the literary world, and | 
| the volume itself is made more valuable by a num-| 
iber of choice selections. A review 
pected in our next. | 


' 





“ Geographical Exercises; containing 10,000! 
'] questions for practical examinations, on the most |; 
| important features of the maps of the world and of | 
the United States, by Melish, Lay’s Map of New- 
York, and the maps of America, Europe, Asia, and 
Atrica, by Arrowsmith. Written for the use of | 
jthe Mechanics’ Society School, by Joseph C. Hart, 
| Principal.” 

We have just seen a little volume, with this title, 








and which must be very convenient and instructive 
jas a manual in our schools. Besides questions to 
“serve as a guide to teachers in the routine of school | 
| lessons, it contains a great fund of geographic al | 
knowledge, systematically arranged under generai 
| heads, calculated to make it a very convenient book |) 
of reference, not only in schools, but elsewhere.) 
| We are happy to learn that this little work ts meet-| 
IF ing with a very favourable reception, 








CHANGE OF RINGS. 

Two lovers bound themselves, by mutual faith, | 
to separate during the latter part of the seven 
li years’ war, or as long as the lady’s lover, (an offi- 

'cer,) chose to serve, or the campaign lasted; they | 
agreed, however, to consider themselves engaged, 


“| ‘and accordingly exchanged rings, and swore an in- 


'violable constanc y. 


L. T.N. A. F.A 


H Alas, I languish truly; vow, adored friend adieu! 


On the ring which the gentleman gave the lady: 


‘‘onage he has received, and hopes, by assiduity, | Hv. FLA. TOPE 
it the rapidly increasing demand for his pub- | 
| After an absence of eighteen months, the officer 


; 


tion, 


Hold thy faith, and thy pains endure. 


may be ex- i 


This affair was signified on, 
iB patrons of the Mirror will please notice} the rings, and the initials of the words were « ngrav-| 


Al this number conc ludes the first quarte r of the: ed on eac h. On the ring of the lady, whi ic h she}, 


2 They may expect a visit from’ gave to the officer, were the following letters : 
‘ie Collector (the person who leaves the paper) in | ALI 


and satety to her dear and indulgent parent against 
With this view, said she, } present- 
ed the diviners, men till now utterly unknown to me, 
with uwiy jewels, apparel, and the other ornaments 


his accusers. 


It is a humorous | Peculiar to my quality, as 1 would have presented 


my blood and life, could my blood and lite have 
procured my father’s liberty. But whatever this 
my procecding was, my unfortunate father was an 
utter stranger to it, and if it is a crime, I alone am 
the delinquent.” 

She was, however, together with her father, con- 
demned to die, but in what manner history is 
silent. 





The cheapest, most convenient, and probably 
the best, preparation for cleaning the teeth, is made 
Jin the following manner: Pulverize a quantity ot 
well burnt charcoal, put it into a clean iron pan, 
heat it red hot over a gentle fire to expel all impu- 


| 
| 
| 
| 


ingeniously framed to answer the purpose proposed, ir ities, and pour it, while in this state, into about 


itwice its quantity of water. Skim off the impuri- 
ties that rise upon the surface, and cork up the 
| charcoal for use. By applying this simple prepa- 
ration frequently, with a brash, to the teeth, they 
'may always be kept pure and white, the bre ath 
i will become sweet, and all further decay will be 
arrested. 


! 
| 
| 





ee 


ALTAR OF HYMEN. 


if 
| 
| 
7 . = — 
| 
| 
i] 








On the 30th ultimo, by the Rew Mr, Phillips, Mr. Groner 
W Mirren to Miss Evizaseru lenperson Sawven, both 
;of this city, 

On the 14th instant, by the Rev. William Patton, Mr. 
/Cuauces H. Repman to Miss Many-Ann Tarren, both of 
this city 





COURT OF DEATH. 





On the 6th instant, at Washington City, Mr. Tomas 
Duns, Sergeant at Arms of the House of Representatives 
lof the United States 
On the 12th instant, at Canandaigua, Orson Seyauovur, 
Esquire, Cashier of the Utica Branch Bank. 
| On the Ith instant, Me. Joun Procror, in the 75th year 
of his age 
On the 16th instant, Wittiam Bairey, Junior, in the 23d 





year of his age, of Plattsburgh. 
| Co the 18th instant, Many-Any, wife of Gilbert Hicks. 
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POETRY. 





To Charlotte. 


blow false are they who uree the vulgar theme 
lhat lowe « soft Lglit expur ou blyimen peu 
Jhat spurting letter { tip juickty thee 

And love soou cools when bound by mari ete 
‘Jhat cool mdifflerence u uipe the brewer 

And charms ase pow rless soon as they rr eo 

lt may be thus with Close whose sordid il 

Hy av rice ruled, the lo of wai cout 

BV hicone partow leatrt eoutracted, dull, aud « t 


Are senseless still to every this but euld 


Gr with the gambler who, with haggard eve, 
At nudoight watches oer the changing du 

, 
Ilis bosom ever racked with auaimwus care, 


Nothing that’s cen tous eer can enter there 


Or with the drunkard, brutalized with wine, 
Bhis reasou lost, and levelled with the swine ; 


Hie leaves bis weep 
And to ba 


wile, bis children spurns, 
elass with bestial joy returus 


seusted, from the view, 


, ' 
But let us turn, i b 


Aud seek two hearts to nature's precepts true ; 
Where virtue holds full undisputed swity, 
And peace and innocence around them play 
By art untutored, and by vice untaught, 

With mutual love then veutle bosoms fraught, 
To anger, strite, and jealousy, unknown, 

Phey seck each other's bliss, and find them own 
©) there is bliss, which none but those can prove 
Whose hearts are blended in conndtcial love ; 

O thete are joys which parents ouly teel, 


Aud language never, never can reveal, b 
= 
To Kaidora. 
No fairy grot » mine, 

No elfin revels gay, 
Neo dew-drops by the bright moonshine 

1 sip m sportive play 
Yet o'er you lake, calm sleeping, 

How sweet would float thy strain, 

While heaven's blue eye ws wee ping 


But thou hast said ‘ths “ vain 


Ab, then, thy barp disdains the sigh 
Which dares to fan its wires, 
Aud asks, with haughty wond'ring, why 
Ab unknown thus aspires: 
I may not ask, enchantress fair, 
From thy rich harp another lay 
I may not hope my night of care 
Hhy warblings will transform to day 
For ah, thy harp, of syren spell, 
Declines to breathe another number, 
But in a tone that bids farewell, 
Sighs, let my rude harp slumber Diepwors 


To a. B. KR. 


Awake, my lyre, resume the song 
Which Anna loves to hear ; 

Let the wild notes tlow sweet along 
In music soft, yet clear 

To triendship's praise I tune the chord 
And call forth all us power 

Be Anna's smile the sweet reward, 
To cheer my lonely hous 

How dear to me the radiant smilk 
Which beams in triendship's eve 

it soothes the heart with playful wil 
And checks the wo fraught sigh 

And dear to me the sove reign bala 
Which frie ndship's hand bestows, 

Dithusing through the soul a cali 
And heahng all its woes. 

In Anna, then, the bala we find, 
ihe smile ts all her own; 

Purer than mountain snow her mind 


Her heart affection’s throne SLOISA 








Toa Kittle Girl. 


I} arta pale and lovely girl 

! bloomin in those oc} lish) Voare 
When vouth and pleasure is a whirl 

i omingled with mistortune s tears 
l “art 60 pretty and so gay, 


Wars and truce 


That like the tender buds of May 


li y bosom is &O 


We but behold, to love them too } 
“nule on, sweet cherub, dance and sing 

All love the gambols of a child 
‘liv life, dear girl, i 


Aud hiuature 


when she tound thee siniica 
Jhy auxious fathers watchful eve 

Observes bas litth darling Ss prauns 
Jhy mother stands « orapturd by, 

And feels a mother’s grateful thanks 
vi thou art fairest of the tau, 

Yes, thou art purest of the pure 
Dear little nymph, with flowing hair, 

May fate to thee sweet peace insure 
And whea thou arta woman grown, 

May some deserving lover bend 
And clann thee, Frances, tor his own 

And bliss be thine til life shall ead Jepius 


Song. 


It is not for your eagle eye, 
Phough bright its glance may be 

li is nottor your sunny smile, 
Phat, Ulric, | love thee 

It is not for your marble biow, 
Nor tor your raven hair ; 

It is not that you ride the ring, 


And wear my colours there, 


lt is not tor yonr gitts of gold, 
Nor for your late’s sweet chords ; 
lc is not for your lordly birth, 


Nor for your honicd words .— 


But it is that | deem your heart 
Is given quite to me 

You love me, and | can do no less, 

Dear Ulric, than love thee 


Cpjanging Move. 


Oh! no, no, this love is not for me ; 
This life and death love is too grave 
Be mine the dight of you sea-bird, whose wings 


Just skim, but sink not in the wave. 


If but tor one moment a chain | could bear, 
li must be as light as the day 
Ol)! form it of opals, which change with the sky, 
A tresh colour for every ray L. E. L 


To a Coguette. 


tio! gaudy thrt—to me once dear, 
But Lean live without thee ; 

I will not shed a single tear, 
Unworthy gil, about thee. 


Thou art not worth a thought—thy smile 
Not the sighs it cost me ; 
Go, jilt and tease, thou thing most vile, 


l'im glad that I have lost thee Numro 
}- -—_____ 
To a Lady. 
By a Gentleman who mended her Peri 


An orator, of much renown, 

Was preaching ina country town, 
And moved his audience well ; 

The sexton, list’ning, ‘mid the crowd, 

Of the attention justly proud, 

jogged his next neighbour, calling loud 


bb 


Twas [that rung the bell !” 
My underling employment, then, 
May have its share of credit ; 

And when I hear eatolled, again, 
fhe charming flowings of thy pen, 
Ili boast, * ‘twas I that made it ' 











To a Tlasp. 


Wineed wanderer of the sb 
Inhabitant of heaven | } 
Dreadtul with thy dragon tail, 
Hydra head, and coat of mai 
Why dost thou my peace molest 
Why dost thou disturb my rest 
Wienin May the meads are seen, 
“weet enamel, white and green 
Avil the 


And the forests, and the flowers 


vardens, aud the Lowers, 


Dou their robes of curious dye, 
bine contusion to the eye 

Dui | chase thee in thy flight 
Dic I put thee in @ fright 

Did Tspoil thy treasure hid ¢ 
Never ficve, never did 
buuvious nothing pray beware, 
Jompt mine anger it you dare ; 
Jrust not m thy strength ol wing 
Jvust notin thy length of sting, 
Heaven nor earth shall thee detend 


fthy buzzing soow will end 


he ty counsel while you may, 
Deviltake you if you sty 

Wilt thou dare my face to wound 
Jiinis | tell thee to the ground, 
Dowu amongst the dead men, now 
hou shalt torget thou ere wert thou 
\oucreonutic bards beneath, 


Lhus shall wail thee after death 


¢ ansonet. 
Why should T idisereetly tell 
Lhe wame my heart has kept so well 
Why to the senseless world proclaiun 
bor whom ascends iny bosom fame 
Alas! there are but very few 
Who feel as | for ever do, 
And hear with shiimking sense of pain, 
hioly words trom lips profane, 
Fov she is holy in my sight, 
As are the wrapt forms of light, 
And that blest name denotes whate et 
Of pood there be, or chaste or fair, 
Of ber, in time of heaviest wo, 
I think, and tears iorget to how , 
Of her, een passion’s tervid dreams, 
And rapture’s self the sweeter seems, 
And shall the name, whose magic powes 
Throws light on every passing hour— 
Shall it, a word of usage grown, 
By every heartless fool be known ¢ 
No! Jet it, shrined within my breast, 
A little saint tor ever rest, 
With pious ardour worshipped there, 
And never mentioned but in prayer. 
—oee 
Epitaph. 
What thou art reading o er my bones, 
i've often read on other stones ; 
And other's soon shall read of thee 
What thou art reading now of me 
po] 
Clanitp of ames. 
Ah where's those names which set the world on fire? 
Where does the pride of Greece and Rome retire : 
Casar's dread name now marks the buicher’s dog 
Cato saws wood,and Scipio drives a hog; 
Seck you for Pompey? Search the tanner's yard 
You'll meet with Nevo in your garden’s guard. 
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